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‘Memory carries me pleasingly back to a particular 


Sunday evening in the summer of 1810. I had 
Deen at the parish church twice during the 
lay, with my father and mother, and brother 
Robert. In the forenoon ‘diet of worship,’ as it 
was called, R. and I, to our shame be it said, 
‘instead of attending minutely to Dr Lee’s scholarly 
discourse, slyly occupied ourselves in scratching 
with a pin the initials of our names on the book- 
desk. At the afternoon ‘diet, what with the 
effects of ‘kail’ for dinner between one and two 
o'clock, and the intense smell of sprigs of pepper- 
mint and southernwood, which the lads and lasses 
brought with them to the kirk—and perhaps also 
from the want of ventilation—it was barely pos- 
sible to keep awake; the somniferous tendency 
being powerfully aided by the delightful hum of 
the preacher’s eloquence. About two-thirds of the 
congregation, accordingly, took their nap, not- 
withstanding the snuff-boxes, which were covertly 
handed about. Poor R. was at this time a fair- 
haired boy of eight years of age, and I was two 
years older. Our age, perhaps, offered some excuse 
for a marked degree of irreverence: with our 
heads leaning on the bench before us, we fell 
‘sound asleep. 

Having gone through the day in a perfectly 
constitutional manner, the inhabitants of the town 
felt that, towards evening, they might, in a mild 
and quiet way, indulge in a little recreation— 
not amusement by any means, only a smell of 
the fresh air. All depended on slowness and 
quietness. Anything like laughing, whistling, 
singing, walking hurriedly, or boisterous behaviour, 


was proscribed. You might do almost what you 


liked, provided it was done slowly and quietly, 
as if you were not doing it. The sin consisted 
in making a noise. A particularly industrious 
shoemaker in the town, in closing his week’s 
Jabours on Saturday night, did not mind working 
an hour or two into Sunday morning, but always 


quietly. Addressing his son, he would say: ‘Get 
a’ your chappin’ ower before twal’ ;’ signifying that 
he must not on any account make a noise hammer- 
ing his leather after twelve o’clock, but confine 
himself to the silent occupation of sewing—as if in 
that there could be nothing wrong. 

On Sunday evenings, from the proceedings of 
the day, everything was agreeably calmed down 
to an unchallengeable quietude. People who had 
gardens walked out quietly—if by back-doors so 
much the better—and with their hands in their 
pockets quietly made their observations on the 
growth of the cabbages and gooseberries, Others 
quietly took a sauntering sort of walk to the river, 
and in a manner not to provoke discussion, spoke 
of the prospects of fishing for the season ; perhaps 
introducing a somewhat playful anecdote about 
catching a salmon, but always in a subdued tone 
of voice, and never venturing beyond a smile. 
Some took a fancy for going a little more afield, 
and leaning over gateways, quietly made remarks 
on the crops, and threw out speculations as to the 
probable price of meal and potatoes after next har 
vest. A number, otherwise bent, took a fancy fol 
visiting. the churchyard, where an hour was quietly 
and pleasantly spent in making observations on 
‘the poor inhabitant below,’ in the respective 
newly made graves. To all this there may be 
fault-finders. As long as human nature is what it 
is, I can imagine nothing more decorous or rever- 
ential than these modest and leisurely Sunday 
evening musings. 

My father had no garden to speak of. His tastes 
did not lie in that direction. At all odd hours he 
fastened on books and devoured them. He was a 
diligent reader of the Edinburgh Review, by which, 
like others in remote places, he kept ahead on sub- 
jects of general importance. The Quarterly, which 
he would have equally devoured, had not yet 
appeared in the place. The only newspaper of 
which I have any familiar remembrance at this 
early period, was The Edinburgh Star. It was a 
twice-a-week journal, and, as things went, had a 
good circulation. My father could not afford to 
subscribe for The Star. All he could do was to be 


a 
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a member of a club to take in the paper, which 
was handed abont to one after the other, each 
member being allowed to have it in turn for a 
certain number of hours. Such, in the days of 
taxed and dear newspapers, was an almost universal 
practice, and in our community it was no way 
singular. 

By some chance, which I am unable to explain, 
my father’s tenure of the Friday’s Star began on 
Sunday evening, at six o’clock, when the natives 
generally were out on their quietly sauntering per- 
ambulations, For three days he had heard nothing 
satisfactory of the war, and in his anxiety had 
watched the face of the alabaster timepiece on the 
wall of our little parlour, to see when the paper 
could with propriety be sent for. The hands on the 
dial having at length pointed to a quarter to six, lam 
requested to go for The Star. At the time, I am 
seated at a window trying to commit to memory 
that Scripture paraphrase of matchless beauty, 
which my mother prescribed to me as a study : 


Few are thy days, and full of woe, 
O man, of woman born— 


Laying the book aside, I obey the command to go 
for The Star, and, on the whole, being glad to get 
into the open air, I hurry off with a leather cap on 
my head, and a crisply plaited frill down my back 
in as good preservation as snoozing at church had 
permitted. I knew all about the mission, for it 
was not the first time I had been so employed. 

The person to whom I was sent was a respectable 
candlemaker—his surname of no consequence. He 
was a short, stoutish man, who filled the office of 
Dean of Guild, which contributed to give him a 
certain dignified position in the town. Ordinarily, 
however, he was best known as ‘Candle Andrew,’ 
As a bachelor, though advanced in life, Andrew 
lived with his sister, who acted as housekeeper and 
shopwoman, and was usually called ‘Candle Nell’ 
It was altogether a successful arrangement, The 
brother and sister made no sort of show. The 
business was conducted quietly and cheaply. In 
the front was the shop, in looking into which, over 
a half-door, you saw square bins full of candles of 
various dimensions and qualities, from penny dips 
up to moulds and long sixes, Candle Nell did 
not wait in the shop for customers. That would 
have been a downright waste of time. In the 
pauses of business, she occupied herself in a side- 
room, or in the kitchen behind, and only came 
out of her den when summoned by a bell, the 
string of which was a.piece of whipcord, to which 
was attached an old key by way of handle. I 
have had the honour of pulling the key, and 
buying from Nell a pound of long sixes, 

On the present occasion, being Sunday, the shop 
was shut, and entrance to the premises was by a 
side-door, the first on the right-hand in going 
down the close as you went to the candle-work. 
To that door I proceeded. It was opened by Nell, 
and I was ushered into the kitchen until she 
announced the object of my visit. All was quiet 


and decorous. I was invited to step into the room. 
Here sat Candle Andrew in his Sunday’s best, with 
an under red-silk waistcoat, and his bald head 
lightly powdered. Before him lay a large open 
folio volume of Matthew Henry’s Bible, covering 
nearly the whole table. Above it, and just 
about the same size, lay The Star. This was a 
peculiarly convenient arrangement; for Matthew 
Henry could be made uppermost or undermost 
according to the character of the visitor. The 
shift could be effected at a moment’s notice, 
It being only ‘Willie for the paper, all was 
right. Matthew Henry was undermost. Candle 
Andrew, whom I esteemed to be a great man, 
as Dean of Guild, with his powdered head and 
red under waistcoat, was so kind as speak to me, 
and what he said (while folding up the news- 
paper) was momentous. ‘Great news, Willie, 
my man—terrible battles in Spain—thousands 
o’ French prisoners—a number o’ them brought 
to Leith wi the Thetis frigate, and I wadna 
wonder if some were sent here. However, there’s 
The Star; and please to give my compliments td 
your mother’ Little did I think that what 
Candle Andrew had hinted at was destined to 
shape the whole existence of my brother and 
myself, indeed the whole family, father and 
mother included. 

Inspired by the notion that there was something 
important in the intelligence, I hastened home at 
perhaps too high a rate of speed to be quite legiti- 
mate on Sunday evening. Before I arrived, my 
father had received a glimmering of the news. A 
neighbour had called to say that there was to be 
immediately a great accession to the present French 
prisoners of war on parole. As many as a hundred 
and eleven were already on their way to the town, 
and might be expected in perhaps a day or two. 

There was speedily a vast sensation in the 
place. The ‘locals’ had just been disbanded. 
Lodgings of all sorts were vacant. The new 
arrivals would on all hands be heartily welcomed. 
On Tuesday, the expected French prisoners in an 
unceremonious way began to drop in. As one 
of several boys, I went out to meet these new 
prisoners of war on the road from Edinburgh 
They came walking in twos and threes—a few of 
them lame. Their appearance was startling, for 
they were in military garb, in which they had 
been captured in Spain. Some were in light blue 
hussar dresses, braided, with marks of sabre- 
wounds. Others were in dark-blue uniform. 
Several wore large cocked-hats, but the greater 
number had undress caps. All had a gentlemanly 
air, notwithstanding their generally dishevelled 
attire, their soiled boots, and their visible marks 
of fatigue. They were accompanied by no guide, 
but had seemingly been told to find their way to 
their destination as they best might. Before night, 
they had all arrived; and through the activity 
of the agent appointed by the Transport Board, 
they had been provided with lodgings suitable to 
their slender allowance. 


This large batch of prisoners on parole were, of 
course, all in the rank of naval or military officers. 
Some had been pretty high in the service, and seen 
a good deal of fighting. Several were doctors, 
or, as they called themselves, officiers de santé. 
Among the whole there were, I think, about a 
dozen midshipmen. <A strange thing was their 
varied nationality. Though spoken of as French, 
there was in the party a mixture of Italians, 
Swiss, and Poles; but this we found out only 
after some intercourse. Whatever their origin, 
they were warm adherents of Napoleon, whose 
glory at this time was at its height. Though 
not greatly fraternising with the prisoners of war 
who had been already in the town, they were 
benefited by their experience, and the knowledge 
they had acquired of the language. Receiving 
friendly hints from these previous residents, they 
settled down in a wonderfully composed manner. 
Obviously, the new-comers were a distinct class from 
the older set. They were lively, with minds full 
of the recent struggles in the Peninsula, Expres- 
sively, they spoke of the treachery they had 
experienced in Spain, where, as prisoners of war, 
they were constantly exposed to the assassination 
of those who affected for them the greatest friend- 
ship. I recollect one of them saying that every 
Spanish lady carried a dagger, which she would 
not scruple to use, Perhaps the atrocities com- 
mitted by the French troops in Spain might have 
been pleaded in extenuation of this general reproach 
on the ee Now, matters were very different, 
for which these strangers appeared thankful. 
Drifted by the fortune of war into a small and 
hospitable Scottish town, they felt themselves in a 
haven of rest. 

It was a material assuagement of their condition 
to find that the keeper of the principal hotel was 
almost a countryman. He was a Belgian, spoke 
French, and was in many ways useful to them. One 
thing disconcerted them. There was no billiard- 
table in the town; and, Frenchmen generally, 
without the solace of billiards, are in a hapless 
condition. The privation was got over by the 
spirited enterprise of a grocer, who believed he 
might turn the penny by getting up a billiard- 
table. It was a bold and rather costly venture, 
and I am far from certain that it answered com- 
mercially. The billiard-table was procured, and 
set up in a small building near the Tweed, and it 
became the daily rendezvous of the Frenchmen 
during the whole time of their stay. 

People may amuse themselves playing at bil- 
liards, but the recreation cannot exactly be called 
a means of livelihood. How did these unfortunate 
exiles contrive to live—how did they manage to feed 
and clothe themselves, and pay for lodgings? There- 
by hangs a tale, which we will by-and-by come to. 
The allowance from government was on a moderate 
scale. I doubt if it was more than a shilling a 
head per diem. In various instances two persons 
lived in a single room, but even that cost at least 
half-a-crown a week, which made a considerable 
inroad on revenue, The truth is, they must have 
been half-starved, but for the fortunate circum- 
stance of a number of them having brought money 
—foreign gold pieces—concealed about their person, 
which stores were supplemented by remittances 
from France ; and in a friendly way, at least as 
a the daily mess, or table-@’hdte, the richer 
helped the poorer, which was a good trait in their 


character. The messing together was the grand 
resource, and took place in a house hired for the 
purpose, in which the cookery was conducted 
under the auspices of M. Lavoche, one of the 
prisoners, who, as is not unusual with Frenchmen, 
was skilled in cuisine. My brother and I had 
some dealings with Lavoche. We cultivated 
rabbits in a hutch built by ourselves in a back- 
yard, and sold them for the Frenchmen’s mess ; 
the money got for them, usually eightpence a pair, 
being employed in the purchase of books, 

Billiards were indispensable, but something more 
was wanted. Without a theatre, life was felt to 
be unendurable. But how was a theatre to be 
secured? There was nothing of the kind in the 
place. The more eager of the prisoners managed 
to get out of the difficulty. There was an old 
and disused ballroom. It was rather of confined 
dimensions, and low in the roof, with a gallery at 
one end, over the entrance, for the musicians. In 
the days of yore, however, what scenes of gaiety 
had it not witnessed! Walter Scott’s mother, 
when a girl, I was told, had crossed a dangerously 
high hill in a chaise from the adjacent county, to 
dance for a night in that little old ballroom. Seir 
set aside as unfashionable, the room was at any- 
body’s service, and came quite handily to the 
Frenchmen. ‘They fitted it with a stage at the 
inner end, and cross-benches to accommodate a 
hundred and twenty persons, independently of 
perhaps mee more in the fiddlers’ gallery. The 
thing was neatly got up, with scenery painted by M. 
Walther and M. Ragulski, the latter a young Pole 
with artistic tastes. No license was required for 
the theatre, for it was altogether a private under- 
taking. Money was not taken at the door, and no 
tickets were sold. Admission was gained by 
complimentary billets, distributed chiefly among 
persons with whom the actors had established an 
intimacy. 

Among these favoured individuals was my father 
who, carrying on a mercantile concern, oceupied 
a prominent position. He felt a degree of com- 
passion for these foreigners, constrained to live 
in exile, and besides welcoming them to his 
house, gave them credit in articles of —— of 
which they stood in need; and through which 
circumstance they soon assumed an improved 
appearance in costume. Introduced to the family 
circle, their society was agreeable and in a sense 
instructive. Though with imperfect speech, a 
sort of half-French, half-English, they related 
interesting circumstances in their career. R. and 
I, desperately keen to learn, but with poor oppor- 
tunities of doing so, listened with greedy ears to 
the discourse of the Frenchmen, which had the 
double advantage of increasing our stock of facts 
and improving us in the knowledge of the French 
tongue. 

How performances in French should have had 
any general attraction may seem to require ex- 
planation. There had grown up in the town, 
among young pane especially, a knowledge of 
familiar French phrases ; so that what was said, 
accompanied with appropriate gestures, was pretty 
well guessed at. But, as greatly contributing to 
remove difficulties, a worthy man of an obliging 
turn, and genial humour, volunteered to act as 
interpreter. Moving in humble circumstances as 
a hand-loom weaver, he had let lodgings to the 


French captain and his wife, with the black md 
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and from being for years in domestic intercourse 
with them, he became well acquainted with 
their language. William Hunter—for such was 
his name—besides being of ready wit, partook of 
a lively musical genius. I have heard him sing 
Malbrouk s'en va-t-en guerre, with amazing correct- 
ness and vivacity. His services at the theatre 
were therefore of value to the natives in attend- 
ance. Seated conspicuously at the centre of what 
we may call the pit, eyes were turned to him 
inquiringly when anything particularly funny was 
said that needed explanation, and, for general 
use, he whisperingly communicated the requisite 
interpretation. The actors, of course, looked upon 
him as a valuable appendage to the establishment. 

At the small French theatre, so extemporised, 
my brother and I had the pleasure of seeing per- 
formed some of the favourite comedies of Moliére, 
and other dramatists. The actors did not attempt 
the lofty tragedies of Corneille, nor — in 
which there is a host of characters. 'They con- 
fined themselves chiefly to what was comic, and 
requiring at most half-a-dozen performers. A 
favourite with them was a piece by a French 
dramatic writer now little heard of, in which 
there appears a buffoon called Jocrise, whose 
ene always raised shouts of laughter. 

he actors had a difficulty as regards the female 
characters, which was only got over by dressing up 
two or three of the more effeminate-looking as 
actresses. One of these was M. Avril, who acted 
the part of young heroines. By means of 
attire borrowed from my mother, and a proper 
amount of padding and painting, he made a fair 
appearance in the character of Lucinde in Le 
Médecin Malgré Lwi (The Physician in Spite of 
Himself), by Moliére. In this grotesque piece, the 
character of Sganarelle, who acts the sham phys- 
ician, was well represented by one of the taller 
and more robust of the prisoners, M. Lestange 
Géronte, the father of Lucinde, who pretends to be 
deaf and dumb, was played by Gotto. I remember 
the laughter which burst from the French part of 
the audience when Sganarelle imposes on Géronte 
by that famous passage as to the situation of the 
liver and the heart. At one time, he said, the liver 
used to be on the right, and the heart on the left 
side, ‘ Mais nous avons changé tout cela. The 
natives present who were unacquainted with the 
language, appealed to Hunter. ‘What’s that— 
What’s that he says, Will?’ ‘He says it used to 
be the fashion to have the liver on the right, and 
the heart on the left side, but that the doctors 
have changed all that now!’ So put up to the 
joke, the natives heartily joined in the laugh, 
though rather tardily. Dear old William Hunter, 
with his ready demonstrations of Scottish humour, 
how my brother and I in later years regretted his 
loss! As for the French plays, which were per- 
formed with perfect propriety, they were to us not 
only amusing but educational, Life, to be worth 
anything, is made up of happy recollections. The 
remembrance of these dramatic efforts of the French 
prisoners of war has been through life a continual 
treat. It is curious for me to look back on the 
performance of ogg of Moliére, in circumstances 
so very remarkable. 


Ragulski, the clever scene-painter, who executed 
charming sketches in water-colours, was fated not 
to finish as a prisoner of war on parole. He was 
one of the few midshipmen, all of whom were 


suddenly ordered to lose their parole, and to be 
confined with the common class of prisoners in the 
depot at Penicuick. To subject a number of 
persons in the rank of gentlemen to this cruel 
indignity may seem to be almost incompre- 
hensible. In that rancorous war, however, the 
British government, with all its noted generosity 
of character, felt constrained to lay aside common 
principles of action. The alleged cause for the 
extraordinary procedure was that Napoleon had 
withdrawn the privilege of parole from English 
midshipmen held as prisoners by the French, and 
that this severity took place by way of reprisals. 
However that might be, the blow fell heavily 
on Ragulski, and a number of others; all of whom 
received orders to assemble at the market cross at 
six o’clock on a certain morning. In obeying the 
peremptory summons, poor Ragulski called in 
passing, with a wallet on his back, to bid farewell 
to my father and mother. It was a melancholy 
parting scene. I accompanied him down the street 
to the cross. Here, several of those prisoners who 
were not ordered off, attended the departure of their 
less fortunate companions. One of these sympa- 
thising friends was Captain Durisi, who, I observed, 
had some confidential talk with Ragulski at 

arting. There was much shaking of hands, and 
aber on the cheeks. A company of soldiers 
that had been sent for the purpose, with fixed 
bayonets, environed the party; and all were 
marched off. I saw them no more, but have 
reason to believe that Ragulski contrived to escape 
from the prison—a step he probably considered to 
be no way dishonourable, seeing that he was now 
bound by no parole. 

There was a hue of romance in the affair. A lady 
in reduced circumstances in the town, with two 
daughters, who were dressmakers, had let lodgings 
to Captain Durisi. Between Emily, one of the 
daughters, and the young Frenchman, there sprung 
up a fervent attachment, and through her conniv- 
ance, as it was always understood, Ragulski and 
another escaped prisoner found a refuge for a time 
at that conveniently obscure retreat, the Clay 
House. There they remained, until they suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the country. It is 
pleasant to know that Emily was not unrequited 
for her obliging succour to the friends of her 
admirer. She in due time, when circumstances 
were a little more propitious, became Madame 
Durisi, and for years afterwards gracefully figured 
among the fashionable society of Paris. Lately, in 
passing down a by-street in the little town, I 
glanced at the window of a modest dwelling at 
which I recollect having seen Emily industriously 
pursuing her work as a seamstress, and thought 
of her strange transition thence to a brilliant salon 
in the Rue de Bac. 

It might not have been a great sacrifice for 
Ragulski to have suffered confinement ; for, as it 
happened, it would only have been for a short period. 
Moved, perhaps, by a relaxation in the severe 
measures of Napoleon, the British government 
released the French midshipmen whom they had 
imprisoned, and stationed them at various places 
on parole. Not foreseeing this act of clemency, 
Ragulski and another prisoner, as just mentioned, 
made their escape. At the close of the war in 1814, 
all the French prisoners of war whatsoever were 
set free to go where they pleased ; those at Peni- 
cuick being sent home in shiploads from Leith. 
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Previous to this event, at the beginning of 1812, the 
party of prisoners on parole, of whom I have been 
recalling fragmentary remembrances, were ordered 
to depart to a town in a south-western county. The 
order sent a shiver a the community. The 
Frenchmen were generally liked. Those among 
them who were doctors, or officiers de santé, had 
often lent their aid in medical consultations with 
local practitioners. Above all, a number of the 
détenus were in debt to the townspeople, who, by 
their abrupt removal, foresaw an irretrievable and 
ruinous loss. To some of the original prisoners 
who had come to the place as early as from 
1803 to 1806, the order conveyed no comfort. 
They had, as it were, become naturalised, and did 
not wish to go away. Monsieur Boutelle was in- 
consolable. All his relations in France were dead, 
and he looked forward to closing his days in this 
the place of his exile, and to being buried in a 
green spot in the churchyard known as the 
‘Strangers’ Nook.’ It was hard for him, at his 
advanced age, to migrate to a new and unknown 
scene, leaving friends behind him. What should 
he do to demonstrate the depth of his emotions ? 
There was an interval of a week for preparation 
for the journey. During that time, he daily and 
most assiduously gathered fir cones in a neigh- 
bouring plantation, and brought them home as 
fire-lighters in pocketsful to his old and infirm 
landlady. In his poverty, they were all he could 
offer her in acknowledgment for years of friendly 
attentions. 

No vehicles were provided for the transit of the 
eg to their place of destination, sixty miles 

istant. They might find their way thither the 
best way they could, At his departure from the 
narrow close, where for eight years he had tran- 
quilly passed his existence, Boutelle was a sight 
to move any one. With his thin legs protected by 
black a the little bit of queue peeping over 
the collar of his brown t-coat, a bundle in one 
hand, and a stick in the other, he seemed to be 
ill fitted to undertake a journey, which could not 
be effected, even with occasional rides in a cart, in 
less than three or four days. I escorted him for 
a couple of miles on his route, relieving him for 
that distance of the weight of his bundle. At 
parting, the warm shake of the hand, and the 
courteous bow of the aged gentleman, can as little 
be forgotten as his last words : ‘ Dieu vous bénisse !’ 

The departure of the prisoners of war on parole 
was the signal of my father’s doom. He struggled 
on awhile, but it was useless, In his credulity, he 
had given the Frenchmen credit far beyond what 
was discreet or reasonable ; for in their peculiar 
position they were in no respect legally amenable 
to ordinary obligations. They left a profusion of 
promises, but these came to nought. My own 
conviction is, that a number of them perished at 
Waterloo. At anyrate, they were no more heard 
of. Now that they were gone, arose agonising 
considerations. Ruin, dark pitiless ruin, impended 
over my father and his family. No hand was held 
out to save. None offered a word of sympathising 
compassion. Then came the storm which swept 
everything away. Yet, was not this fierce hurri- 
cane of commercial ruin and domestic anguish a 
beneficent act of Providence? Out of the disaster 
caused by an imprudent confidence in these exiled 
Frenchmen came, in good time, something to excite 
a high sense of gratitude. Driven, with his chil- 


dren, to seek fortune elsewhere, my father brought 
them to Edinburgh, and there, after a long course 
of years, one of them lingeringly remains to record 
these imperfect Early Recollections, W. ©. 


ABOUT CROWNS. 


THERE were times when his crown was the indis- 
pensable companion of every king. Not that he 
always wore it, like the monarchs of melodrama, but 
it was his personal property, always kept within 
easy reach. He carried it with him on his jour- 
neys ; when he rode at the head of his feudal 
chivalry on the battle-field, a jewelled coronet on 
his helmet took its place ; he wore it at his court ; 
it was the one great mark of his royal dignity by 
which men could feel he was a king. It would 
seem that some of these old sovereigns slept with 
the crown upon a table beside their beds ; there 
is, however, no reason to suppose that the 
actually wore it during the hours of repose, thoug 
they are often represented as doing so by the illu- 
minators of medieval manuscripts. Of course, 
this is only a conventional sign indicating that 
the sleeper is a king, for assuredly the head would 
lie very uneasily that wore a crown for a night- 
cap. 

The oldest of the crowns of Europe is the Iron 
Crown of Lombardy, now restored to its resting- 
place of centuries in the cathedral of Monza, the 
sunny little town, which, from the Alpine slopes, 
looks down upon imperial Milan, whither many 
a time its treasure was borne to be placed on the 
brows of a German Kaiser at his second corona- 
tion. His first was at Aachen, by the tomb of 
Charlemagne, where he received the silver crown 
of Germany ; his second at Milan ; his third at 
Rome, where the pope conferred on him the 
golden crown of the Empire. But the Iron Crown 
was the most venerable of all. For thirteen 
hundred years the Iron Crown has held the fore- 
most place amongst the diadems of Europe, for it 
was formed by the skilful hands of Roman gold- 
smiths in the sixth century, and sent by Pope 
Gregory the Great to the Gothic Queen Theodo- 
linda, when she had freed Lombardy from the 
Arian heresy. Its form is simple, as one might 
expect from its ancient date. It is a broad flat 
ring or diadem of gold, adorned with enamelled 
flowers and precious stones ; stones not cut into 
facets, as in modern jewellery, but emeralds, 
on, and rubies in their rough uncut form 
as they came from the mine. But inside this circle 
of gold and jewels is a thin band of iron, from 
which the crown takes its name, and this iron, 
tradition asserts, is one of the nails of the true 
cross hammered out into a ring. Long and angry 
have been the battles fought by antiquaries on this 

oint. Those who deny its authenticity, headed 
y Muratori, certainly bring weighty arguments to 
the support of their view; but the tradition has 


survived all their learned folios, gallant champions - 


have fought pen in hand in its defence, and still 
in the language of the people the crown of Monza 
is called 11 sacro chiodo, ‘the holy nail.’ It graced 
the imperial front of Charlemagne and a long 
succession of German emperors, ending with 
Charles V. But the last sovereign who wore it 
was Napoleon I. In May 1805, he assembled at 
Milan the dignitaries of the Empire, the representa- 
tives of his royal and imperial allies, and a splendid 
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circle of marshals and generals, and in their pres- 
ence he placed it on his head, repeating the proud 
motto of the Iron Crown : “God has given it to 
me; woe to him who touches it!’ In 1859 the 
Austrians, retreating from Lombardy, took the Iron 
Crown with them to Mantua, and subsequently 
to Vienna. There it remained until, by the treaty 
which ceded Venetia to Italy in 1866, it was 
restored to its old home in the sacristy of the 
cathedral at Monza, and there it rests to-day amid 
the other treasures of Theodolinda—her jewelled 
comb, her golden hen and seven chickens (the 
symbols of Lombardy and its seven provinces), and 

e crown of her husband Agilulph. 

Next in age to the Iron Crown, but far exceed- 
ing it in value and beauty of workmanship, are 
the crowns of the old Gothic kings of Spain, dis- 
covered seventeen years ago near Toledo, They 
were found in some excavations which were made 
in an ancient cemetery at Fuente di Guerrazar, two 
leagues from that city. They are eight in number, 
and their intrinsic value is estimated at two 
thousand pounds, The largest, a splendid circle 
of gold one foot in diameter, bears the name of 
King Receswinthus, who reigned in the middle of 
the seventh century. This diadem is adorned with 
fine rubies, pearls, and sapphires, and round it 
runs a row of little crosses of carnelian and gold. 
From these crosses letters of gold and carnelian are 
suspended by golden chains, and these form the 
words Recesvinthus Rex Offeret-—‘ King Receswin- 
thus offers (this).’ From these again hang twenty- 
four drops of gold and pearls, and below these are 
twenty-four pink rubies, each cut into the shape 
of a heart, so that a gorgeous fringe of golden 
chainwork and jewels adorns the crown, and a 1 
jewelled cross is suspended from it in front. The 
second crown, supposed to be that of his queen, 
is not so rich as the first, but it too is adorned 
with precious stones, and fringed with rubies. 
The other crowns are of a very plain pattern, and 
are supposed to be the coronets of Gothic nobles, 
The inscription on the crown of Receswinthus 
shews that it was offered to a church, for it was 
not an uncommon thing for kings in the middle 
ages to hang their crowns above the altars of some 
famous sanct Thus Canute gave his crown 
to Winchester Cathedral, and many of the 
cathedrals of the continent either have, or formerly 
had, royal crowns in their treasuries. On one of 
the smaller coronets there is an inscription indicat- 
ing the church which possessed these splendid 
crowns. ‘The inscription is in barbarous Latin, 
and it may be translated : ‘In the name of the 
Lord, Sonnica offers this to Santa Maria di Abaxo.,’ 
Now, a church of that name stands at the foot of 
the hill on which Toledo is built, full two leagues 
from the cemetery. How, then, did the crowns 
make their way to it? Not by theft, or they 
would not have remained there long. Probably, 
when, fifty years after the reign of Receswinthus, 
the Moors came pouring into the valley of the 
Tagus, and took Toledo, some Gothic priest or 
noble removed the crowns from the church, to save 
them from the aw infidels, and, unable to 
take them with him in his flight, buried them in 
the cemetery of Fuente, hoping, doubtless, to come 
back for them at no distant day. But years on 
years passed before the Christians returned to 
victory from the Asturian hills, and then no one 
knew where the rich treasure was concealed, and 


there it lay for eleven hundred years, until in our 
own days an accident brought the buried crowns 
to light, and the bright jewels which had passed 
long centuries in darkness, once more flashed in 
the sun. 

Another ancient crown now in the regalia of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire has a singular history. 
It is the famous ‘Sacred Crown of Hungary.’ 
Tradition says that it was formed by the hands of 
angels for the sainted King Stephen; but history 
gives us the true story of its twofold origin, for the 
crown is partly Roman, partly Byzantine, and is, 
in fact, two crowns united, one above the other. 
The first was sent by Pope Sylvester II. to Stephen 
when he was crowned in 1001. It was a golden dia- 
dem, enriched with pearls and precious stones, 
Seventy years later, Duke Geyza, one of the Hun- 
garian nobles, received as a present from Michael 
Ducas, emperor of the East, a splendid Byzantine 
crown ; and when he became king of Hungary, he 
joined this circlet to the diadem, so as to make of the 
two a single crown. From the broad jewelled ring 
which forms its base spring four arches of gold. 
At the base of each is an enamelled portrait ; the 
largest represents our Saviour; the others, Geyza 
himself, and the emperors Ducas and Constantius 
Porphyrogenitus, Four smaller enamels on the front 
of the crown represent the archangels Michael and 
Gabriel, and saints George and Demetrius. Be- 
sides the pearls, the stones which adorn it are 
sapphires, amethysts, and rubies, many of them 
rough and uncut, like those of the crown of Monza. 
At the back is a very large sapphire, surrounded 
by four green stones, on the precise character of 
which jewellers are not agreed. 

This crown was regarded as the palladium of the 
Hungarian nation. It was more than a mere mark 
of sovereignty. They seemed to look upon it with 
a superstitious awe, as almost a living thing. It 
had its palace in the castles of Ofen or Vizegrad ; 
the two nobles who were responsible for its safe 
keeping were among the highest officials of the 
kingdom ; and under their orders they had a strong 
of men, who garrisoned the 

onoured by the residence of the Sacred Crown. 
No king could rule until it had been placed on his 
brow ; if he died between his election and corona- 
tion, his name was struck off the roll of kings; and 
even a pretender acquired a quasi-right of sove- 
reignty if he could, by fraud or force, secure 
session of this double crown. In 1301, there was 
a disputed election to the vacant throne. The 
rival claimants were Robert of Anjou and Naples, 
and Prince Wenzel the Younger of Bohemia. War 
raged between the rival parties, and the prince 
had suffered some defeats, when his father Wenzel, 
king of Bohemia, came to his aid, Marching into 
Hungary, he occupied Ofen, seized the Sacred 
Crown, and taking it with him, returned to Prague, 
accompanied by his son. The Hungarians then 

ave up both claimants, and elected Otho of 
Rootes and, by some means which history does 
not record, most age 3 by paying down a good 
round sum of money, Otho succeeded in inducing 
old Wenzel to give him up the crown, without 
— his election would have been of little use to 

im. 

In order to reach his new kingdom, he had to 
pass through the territories of Austria. Now 
ensues a series of strange incidents scarcely cred- 
ible regarding the crown, which was for a time 


contended for by rival kings, and at length lost. 
At last, being found, Joseph II. brought it to 
Vienna, but it was soon sent back to Hungary. 
During the revolution of 1848 it was in the hands 
of the Provisional Government, and on the defeat 
and flight of Kossuth, it mysteriously disappeared. 
Some said it had been brought to London, others 
that Kossuth had broken it up, and sold its jewels 
in Turkey. Neither report was true. <A few 
months after, a peasant offered for a sum of money 
to restore the missing crown, and pointed out a 
tree, amongst the roots of which Kossuth and his 
friends had buried it, in order to deprive the Aus- 
trians of this symbol of sovereignty. It was 
solemnly restored to the castle of Ofen. ‘It is 
only now,’ said an Austrian statesman, ‘that we 
are really reigning again in Hungary.’ Only a few 
years ago the crown was brought from its castle 
under happier auspices, to be placed on the brows 
of Francis Joseph, as a symbol of the reconciliation 
between two great nations, when, after the crush- 
ing blow of Sadowa, Austria yielded all the claims 
of Hungary. 

The ancient crown of Scotland, now in the castle 
of Edinburgh, has had adventures not unlike some 
of those of the Hungarian diadem. It is supposed 
to have been made for King Robert Bruce, and is 
formed of two circles of gold, the upper one being 
surmounted by a row of crosses and fleurs-de-lis, 
while the lower and broader ring is adorned with 
stg stones in their rough unpolished state. 

rom this rise two arches of gold, which unite in 
a ball and cross. Even when the Stuarts became 
kings of England, they came to Scotland, after 
their English coronation, to receive this crown 
at Scone. Charles I. indeed wished to have the 
crown and regalia of Scotland sent up to London, 
in order that the ceremony might take place there, 
but this was regarded as an infringement of the 
rights of the kingdom, and he had to come to 
Scotland, where he was crowned, June 18, 1633. 
When, after his father’s death, Charles II. asserted 
his rights in Scotland, he was crowned at Scone on 
January 1, 1651, On Cromwell’s advancing across 
the Border, the crown and regalia were sent away 
from Edinburgh to the strong castle of Dunnottar, 
on the shores of the North Sea, lest they should 
fall into his hands. They were placed under the 
— of a picked garrison, commanded by the 

arl Marischal and Ogilvy of Barras, a veteran 
soldier. Several guns were sent to reinforce the 
castle, amongst others Mons Meg, and the great 
embrasure through which this monster was fired 
is still shewn at Dunnottar. On the 3d of January 
1652, the Cromwellian general, Lambert, having 
closely invested the castle, summoned it to sur- 
render, The summons was rejected, and the siege 
began. Ogilvy had previously asked that a ship 
might be sent to carry off the crown, sceptre, and 
sword of state ; but Charles had not been able to 
comply with his request. It soon became evident 
that the castle could not hold out long, and it was 
therefore necessary to devise some plan for saving 
the regalia. The chief agent in the plot was the 
wife of the Rev. James Granger of Kinneff, a small 
church four miles from Dunnottar. She obtained 
from General Lambert permission to pass throu 
his lines, in order to visit the lady of the “le 
and on her return secretly brought away the Scot- 
tish crown. Her maid followed her, bearing two 
long bundles of lint, as if for spinning, but in one 


of them the sword of state was hidden, and in the 
other the sceptre. On reaching Kinneff, she gave 
them to her husband, and that night they went 
into the church, raised a flag of the pavement in 
front of the pulpit, dug a hole, and buried there 
the crown and sceptre. In another part of the 
church they hid the sword in the same way. 
When, on the fall of the castle, the regalia were 
found to be gone, great was Lambert’s indignation. 
Tradition says that he suspected the Grangers, and 
tortured them in vain in order to extort their 
secret. But suspicion was at length lulled to rest 
by the report that the crown had been sent abroad. 
Occasionally, the minister and his wife went b 
night into the church to change the cloths in whic 
the crown was wrapped, in order to preserve it 
from the damp ; and at the Restoration they gave 
up the regalia in safety to Charles II. A grant of 
two thousand marks rewarded Mrs Granger for her 
faithful service. After the Union, when, on account 
of the strength of the Jacobite party, the English 
government very unwisely exhibited, on many 
occasions, the mistrust with which they regarded 
the sentiment of Scottish nationality, the crown 
and regalia, as its most striking emblems, were shut 
up ina strong coffer in the crown-room of Edin- 
burgh Castle. This took place in 1707, and there 
they remained for more than a century, until they 
were again restored to light by the commission 
appointed for that purpose in 1818. 

f the modern crowns of continental Europe, 
perhaps the most remarkable is the well-known 
triple crown or papal tiara, or perhaps we should 
say tiaras, for there are four of them. The tiara is 
re Ao worn by the pope ; it is carried before him 
in procession, but, except on rare occasions, he 
wears a mitre like an ordinary bishop. Of the 
existing tiaras, the most beautiful is that which 
was given by Napoleon I. to Pius VII. in 1805. 
It is said to be worth upwards of nine thousand 
pounds. Its three circlets are almost incrusted 
with sapphires, emeralds, rubies, pearls, and dia- 
monds ; and the great emerald at its apex, said to 


be the most beautiful in the world, is alone valued 


at sixteen thousand francs, 
Napoleon had another magnificent crown made 
for himself in 1804. It was this crown that he so 
proudly placed upon his head with his own hands 
in the cathedral of Notre-Dame. It is a jewelled 
circle, from which spring several arches, sur- 
mounted by the globe and cross, and where the 
arches join the circle there are alternately flowers 
and miniature eagles of gold. After his downfall, 
it remained in the French treasury until it was 
assumed by another Bonaparte, when Napoleon 
III. made himself emperor in 1852. It is now in 
the regalia of France, which have only just been 
brought back to Paris from the western seaport to 
which they were sent for eee during the Prus- 
sian invasion, just as the Scottish regalia were sent 
to Dunnottar. If we — judge from some of the 
German photographs of the Emperor William, the 
crown of the new German Empire is of a very 
peculiar shape, apparently copied from the old 
Carlovingian diadem. It is not a circle, but a 
polygon, being formed of flat jewelled plates of 
gold united by the edges, and having above them 
two arches, supporting the usual globe and cross, 
There are several antique crowns in the churches 
of the continent. One of the most interesting is 
that in the treasury of the cathedral of Aix-la- 
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Chapelle, which is an offering sent there by Mary, 
Queen of Scots. It is a gold circlet adorned with 
jewels and pearls. A still older crown is preserved 
in the great church of Namur. It is that of the 
Crusader king, Baldwin of Jerusalem. It consists 
of a jewelled diadem of gold, ornamented with 
leaves and trefoil, and in two of these ornaments 
are thorns said to have been taken from the crown 
of our Saviour. The tradition recalls the words 
of another king of Jerusalem, the chivalrous God- 
frey de Bouillon. When, after the taking of 
Jerusalem, the crusaders made him king, and 
offered him a crown, he is said to have put it 
aside, saying : ‘I will never wear a crown of gold 
in this city, where my God once wore a crown of 
thorns ;’ a reply worthy of Tasso’s hero, the 
deliverer of the Holy Sepulchre. 


STEPHEN BELL, THE USHER. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


In Onslope, a market-town not very many miles 
from London, stands, or did stand, some years 
ago, Hanover House, a large and flourishing 
academy for what is termed middle-class boys, 
who there received a middle-class education. 
There were about a hundred and fifty boys at 
Hanover House, and what they were taught—in 
the days before such minute and worrying in- 
quiries about education were made—did very 
well; in fact, quite as much was done as any 
reasonable parent could expect, whether in teach- 
ing or feeding, for thirty-five pounds a year. 

At this academy was an usher named Stephen 
Bell, who was the junior usher in two senses ; he 
was the most recent addition to the staff; and as 
he taught no accomplishments or classics, but was 
simply an arithmetic and English master, he 
ranked below some of the others. But in another 
sense he was not a junior, as he was about fifty 
years old, and looked fully his age. He was a 
tall, hard-featured, silent man, who was seldom 
seen to smile, was not known to have any acquaint- 
ances beyond the few he had made in Onslope, or 
any friend in the world save his meerschaum pipe ; 
and as he had repelled the advances of the far 
more fashionable and gentlemanly persons who 
were his coadjutors, he was regarded by all as a 
morose sullen fellow. Yet no a ill-temper 
or vindictiveness was ever laid to his charge, and 
so it seemed that his was rather a solitary than a 
sullen temperament ; at anyrate he was a lonely 
and avoided man in his little circle. 

Few duties were more distasteful to the staff at 
Hanover House than one which fell according to 
rota, to each in turn—always excepting the Rev. 
Josias Hamden, B.A., who, as a sort of exhibition 
or prize tutor, was exempt. Each in his turn, 
had to stay at Hanover House through the vaca- 
tions, to take charge of such pupils as did not 
go home. The academy having a West Indian 
connection, there were usually several boys who 
had no English home; and, as newest comer, 
Stephen Bell had passed his Christmas holidays 
without a murmur at the school. But when 
midsummer came, Mr Barfield, the second master, 
was dreadfully mortified to know that it was his 
turn, and that the tour on the continent he had 
so long planned was still impracticable. Great, 
then, was his delight on finding that Mr Bell had 


not the slightest objection to repeating his vacation 
stay, and in fact seemed rather pleased at the option 
of doing so being allowed him. In an hour he 
was the most popular of the ushers, for each of his 
comrades saw an escape from the most detested 
part of his duty. It is true that among them- 
selves they suggested reasons which detracted from 
the credit due to Bell, such as reminding each 
other that he could save his board for five weeks, 
as the vacation-usher was, of course, provided for 
at the academy ; and they hinted, too, that such 
an unsocial being was hardly likely to have many 
invitations. Nevertheless the fact remained the 
same, that he was the only man among them who 
was ready, of his own free-will, to pass in a house 
they all hated, and in a town of which they had 
all grown heartily sick, the period of the year 
when liberty was most coveted. Mr Barfield in 
the fulness of his heart proposed making Mr Bell 
a very handsome present, which he could well 
afford to do, as he was the wealthiest among the 
ushers—the pupils, indeed, whose friends, as a 
rule, were not extremely affluent, talked of a 
brewery in which his father was a partner, and of 
the fabulous riches which, in consequence, he 
owned—but Bell would accept nothing more than 
some choice tobacco from a certain eminent firm 
in London. This Mr Barfield ordered directly he 
knew his comrade’s wish; and Bell, who probably 
looked forward to five weeks’ uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of his meerschaum—for he was much 
addicted to the weed—was soon gratified by the 
receipt of a large parcel of his favourite mixture. 

Now the vacation approached, and all the young 
heads, which will to all time be upon young 
shoulders, were turned with delight at the prospect 
of going home; a thousand invitations were given 
se accepted, which were never afterwards kept or 
thought of; those who were leaving the school 
cemented eternal friendships, which did not last 
over the threshold of Hanover House; and, 
strangely enough, all the West Indian boys were 
this half-year invited by friends, relations, or 
merchants who were the English agents for their 

arents, to pass the holidays away from school. 
This was the first time such a thing had ever 
occurred, and had it not been arranged that little 
Alfred Rainwood, the youngest boy in the school, 
was to stay during the vacation, the usher would 
have had no one in charge at Hanover House. 
Alfred Rainwood was not yet ten years old, and 
was a slight and delicate child for his age; he 
had no father or mother, but was placed at the 
school by a firm of solicitors somewhere in London. 
He was so young that he had not reached Mr 
Bell’s classes, as he and a few other juveniles were 
taught by an articled pupil, so the usher knew 
very little of him, and he knew very little of the 
‘usher, 

The tender age of the solitary lad made it 
— for Bell to set him any but the lightest 
tasks during the holidays ; indeed, had it been 
known earlier that he alone would have remained, 
none of the masters would have been kept back 
on his account. As it was, the vacation began 
with all the usual bustle of My rg boys, their 
uproar and glee ; the last box had been dragged 
out, the last hat waved from the last omnibus, 
and Alfred and the stern-visaged tutor alone 
remained to represent the school, The poor little 
scholar wiped away a few natural tears which rose 
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to his eyes as he gazed from a window on one side 
of the schoolroom, down the high-road in the 
direction of the railway station. His eyes had 
filled on seeing the last crowded omnibus dis- 
appear, but his grief was only momentary ; for he 
had never known a dearer home than this school, 
or a kinder friend than Mrs Garney, the master’s 
wife, who was, in truth, a kind and motherly 
soul, fit to have the charge of young children ; and 
very much liked and respected by those who were 
older. So in his case there was not the exquisite 
bitterness which some poor boys have felt, when 
the hollow bang of the closing doors has shut the 
last gay holiday-maker from their sight. 

Alfred was at one window of the schoolroom, 
at another was the silent usher, looking in the 
same direction as the boy looked, but doubtless 
with very different thoughts ; he seemed, indeed, 

uite unconscious of his companion’s presence, 
he child glanced timidly up at his teacher once 
or twice, as though anxious to address him, but 
the face never turning round, he at last slipped 
trom the form on which he stood, and very quietly, 
with sidelong glance at Mr Bell, stole from the 
room, The usher, who hardly remembered his 
little charge, continued to gaze from the window 
long after the last vehicle had disappeared : then, 
filling his inseparable pipe, he sauntered slowly 
in the wide gravelled area, which formed the play- 
und at Hanover House, and slowly paced its 
imits until the sound of the familiar bell—which 
usually appealed to so many expectants—called 
him in to tea, 

The next day the usher, who was not a resident 
tutor, presented himself, with his invariable punc- 
tuality, at five minutes to nine, although Master 
Rainwood’s studies'were only to occupy from ten 
until eleven, and three till four o’clock, with an 
allowance of half-holidays entirely at Mr Bell’s 
discretion. When ten o’clock came, came also the 
child, timidly, as was his wont, up the lon , White, 
and empty schoolroom, to where Mr Bell sat, 
thoughtfully pulling his whisker, and looking, in 
the eyes of the scholar, very grim and terrible ; 
but he spoke gently to the boy, more gently than 
seemed in keeping with his hard lined face. The 
easy lessons were gone through, and Alfred was 
then told he might amuse himself as he pleased, 

The again disappe quietly, the usher 
lighted his meerschaum, and strolled about the 

layground, seeming to have no inclination to 
fos the premises, which, to his associates, felt so 
much like a prison. After a while, however, he 
sauntered with his aimless, listless walk, into a 
library which the boys had for their use, and there 
he stood gazing on the books, as though debating 
which to choose ; in reality he had sunk into a 
reverie, which rendered him quite unconscious of 
the books, the room, the school. Suddenly, a 
small hand was laid upon his, and a very weak 
voice said: ‘If you please, sir, may I have a 
book ?’ 

Recalled to himself, the usher looked round, 
and looked down, and there was the childish face, 
the light hair, and blue eyes of the scholar. ‘ Have 
a te my boy !’ responded Mr Bell, with a sort 
of heartiness in his tone, which jas assuredly not 
usual with him ; ‘certainly. What kind of book 
would you like ?’ 

‘ Any one, sir,’ said the child ; ‘any one that has 


a good deal about pirates, or robbers, or wild 
beasts, or uninhabited. islands, or shipwrecks,’ 

The usher took his pipe from his mouth, and 
looked with a strange smile at the frail little 
piemy who was speaking, and then he stroked the 

y's silken hair. 

‘ Pirates, robbers, wild beasts, and shipwrecks !’ 
he said. ‘ Uninhabited islands too! I suppose it 
is natural, though. Did you ever read Masterman 
? said the ch 

‘No, sir, said the child. ‘Is it very pretty and 
dreadful ?’ 

The usher smiled one of his quiet smiles again, 
and again, with a thoughtful air, stroked the boy’s 
curls, and looked at him as though he was looking 
far beyond him. He made a long pause ere he 
spoke. ‘It is a wonderful book,’ he said at last. 
‘But you shall read it, and tell me what you think 
about it then,’ 

‘Is it true ?’ was of course the next question. 

‘Well, I won’t say that everything happened as 
there set down,’ returned the usher ; ‘but I can 
say that I never read it without believing every 
word of it.’ He took the book from the shelf, and 
gave it to the child; and as he did so, moved by 
some sudden impulse, he stooped and kissed his 
forehead ; then taking a volume for himself almost 
at random, he again sought the playground, and 
walked or sat, and smoked and read, save for the 
afternoon lesson and his tea, until twilight. 

On the next day, at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing’s lesson, the usher said: ‘I think I shall go to 
Lord Oakmount’s park to-day, and fish. Would 
you like to go with me, Rainwood ?’ 

The boy assented with a flush of surprise and 
pleasure which told how few had been his excur- 
sions. 

‘Very well, then, continued Bell; ‘I will let 
Mrs Garney know ; and if she has no objection, I 
will take you with me; and that we may have a 
good long day, I will obtain permission for cook to 
pack up our dinners, and we will take them with 
us, 

This, as a delicious gipseying idea, somewhat 
like their being outlaws too, and certainly very 
like parts of Masterman Ready, so delighted the 
boy, that he could not say how pleased he was, 
but his smile told all. 

Mrs Garney’s consent was soon obtained, and 
indeed that kindly soul told the cook, when giving 
instructions about the dinner, that she was heartily 
pleased to see Mr Bell taking so much to poor 
Alfred, and that she should go to Margate—for the 
Garneys were quite fashionable people in their 
way, and made nothing of spending a fortnight or 
three weeks at a watering-place. It was owing to 
the pleasure she felt, probably, that the usher 
found, when he came to unpack the basket, a 
small flask of Mr Garney’s particular port wine. 
But this is anticipating. 

The two went together to Lord Oakmount’s 
park ; a splendid demesne of some seven hundred 
acres, with preserves and fish-ponds which were the 
envy of every sportsman and angler for a dozen 
miles round; and though it was excessively diffi- 
cult for even the farmers thereabouts to obtain the 
right of a day’s fishing, yet the usher had unlimited 
leave. His influence was with Walter Lamsett, 
the chief-keeper, a man well stricken in years, and 
reputed to be of a surly temper; he lived at the 
lodge. The lodge, pains, was by no means a 
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small house ; it had been built by the earl speci- 
ally for the use of Lamsett, after he had married 
and a family was growing up around him, so that 
it was much larger than is usual with lodges. 
Here lived the keeper with his only unmarried 
daughter, who, although his youngest child, was 
me te thirty years of age; and a certain service 
which the usher had been able to render him, had 
induced Lamsett not only to regard Bell as a 
friend—to which result the usher’s taciturnity 
had perhaps contributed—but had caused him to 
obtain the freedom of the fish-ponds for his 
benefactor. 

The heavy gate swung behind the usher, and its 
noise brought to the door Priscilla, the keeper’s 
daughter. She greeted Bell very warmly, yet 
respectfully ; indeed, there was a sort of awe in her 
manner, which, however, the usher seemed in no 
way to notice. Miss Priscilla begged him to take 
acup of tea at the lodge on his return; and on 
his hesitating, said that she was sure the young 
gentleman would be tired, and require rest ; her 
father too was out, and he would be so vexed 
if Mr Bell went back without sitting down in 
the lodge for a few minutes; indeed, he might 
think she had not made him welcome. Bell 
listened to this, looked at the boy’s small white 
face and large eyes, with the grave absent manner 
which was so natural to him, and then accepted 
the invitation, much to the gratification of Miss 
Priscilla, who blushed like a much younger 
woman, while speaking to him. For was he not 
one of the masters at Hanover House, supposed, 
from that fact, to possess extraordinary powers of 
watching for mistakes and blunders in the con- 
versation of those who spoke to him! Then the 
usher and his companion went on, and were 
soon lost in a wilderness of trees, ferns, and under- 
wood, nor did he once look round; had he done 
so, he might have seen, unless the flowers on the 
window-sill had hidden her, Miss Priscilla watch- 
om as long as they were in sight. 

e usher fished, and Alfred read Masterman 
Ready for some hours, and then, when the sun had 
dipped pretty low in the west, they prepared to leave. 
Not adozen sentences had been spoken between the 
seemingly ill-assorted companions, but it was per- 
haps the happiest afternoon Alfred had ever d, 
There was a sense of wildness and of forest-life, in 
lying there under the giant trees, by the side of 
an unknown lake, with mystery in the thickets 
beyond, but with a feeling of safety too in having 
his elder with him; freedom in the soft breeze 
which played around him, and in the carolling of 
the birds, and the occasional scamper of a hare or 
rabbit. The two, as already said, had scarcely spoken, 
save when Bell pulled in a fish; then the boy’s 
eyes would sparkle, and he would utter an ejacula- 
tion of delight, which the usher would notice by a 
sympathetic smile : and so had the day worn until 
it was time to leave the lake. 

So the boy closed his Masterman Ready, over 
which he had been furtively crying for several 
minutes, for he had nearly finished the book ; the 
usher gathered his tackle, and they returned to the 
lodge. Here was their tea set out in great state ; 
not only all the best china service, but Miss Pris- 
cilla too was seen in her Sunday black silk, and 
adorned with her watch and chain, for a visit from 
a master and a scholar at Hanover House was no 
ordinary matter. Little Alfred had never been 


made so much of in his life, and he thought Miss 
Priscilla the nicest and kindest lady he had ever 
known, as he told Mr Bell when they came away. 
When they did leave, the keeper’s daughter, in a 
somewhat old-fashioned style, thanked them for 
the honour of their call, and begged them to accept 
two beautiful nosegays, to remind them of their 
visit. Alfred kissed her very heartily for the 
flowers, while Bell, relaxing from his usual hard- 
ness, assured Miss Priscilla that he needed nothing 
to remind him of Oakmount Lodge and its inmates, 
but that he should, nevertheless, prize the flowers 
very highly. As Alfred said, when they got into 
the high-road, Miss Priscilla turned so beautifully 
red when they were bidding her good-bye, that 
she was like a rose herself, and it was in following 
up this remark that he pronounced her to be the 
nicest and kindest lady he had ever seen. 

More the child might have spoken, but just then 
they were overtaken by a strange gentleman, who 
was walking a little faster than their sauntering 
pace, but who slackened as he reached them. 

‘Had much sport, sir?’ said the-stranger, with a 
glance at the usher’s basket. 

‘ Not a great deal,’ returned Bell. 

‘I believe, however, that the ponds at Oakmount 
are reckoned very good, continued the stranger. 
‘You are a privileged one, I presume, as I hear it 
is not easy to get a day’s fishing there.’ 

Bell, as was his wont, stole a half-furtive glance 
at his new companion, in lieu of answering. He 
was a smartly dressed man, who was not ve 
young, but who had a style about his attire which 
seemed to indicate a wish to be thought so. He 
was dark ; wore plenty of jewellery ; his moustache 
was too black and glossy to be quite natural ; he 
had dark, quick yes and a profusion of black 
hair. This much Bell noticed before the stranger 
spoke again. 

‘And are you going to make an angler of this 
young gentleman? One of the pupils from Hano- 
ver House, I presume ?—I thought so ; but surely 
it is almost holiday-time.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Bell, ‘it is now the vacation ; 
but he remains at the school during the holidays.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ exclaimed the stranger—‘ And do you 
like the school, my little friend? Don’t you wish 
you were going home, eh?’ With this, he sought 
to take Alfred’s hand ; but the child shrunk from 
him, and crept closer to the usher. 

‘He is a very shy child,’ said Bell, in an under- 
tone ; ‘and he has no home to go to, such as you 
are thinking about.’ 

‘Oh, indeed !’ said the other, elevating his eye- 
brows, as though he understood the reason of the 
boy’s shrinking. ‘But let me ask, have I the 
honour of speaking to Mr Bell?’ 

‘My name is Bell, said the usher ; and a some- 
what deeper glow flushed for a moment into his 
cheeks, as though the inquiry startled him. 

‘I thought so, exclaimed the stranger. ‘Pray, 
do not think me over-free; but I have heard of 
you. I am staying at the Oakmount Arms; and 
you know how, in these little country towns, the 
people will talk; so they talked of you among 
others, and very highly they spoke of you. I am 
out of tobacco, I tind; and as I fancy I am a 
judge, I should like to try that mixture you are 
smoking.—Thanks.’ He took a pouch from Bell, 
and filled his pipe. ‘This is very capital tobacco,’ 
he continued ; ‘but I think I have some as good at 
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my rooms. You will come round there to-night, 
and try it. Do promise.’ 

‘I fear, not to-night, said Bell slowly. ‘I have 
one or two little engagements ’—— 

‘Then to-morrow, interrupted the stranger. 
‘Come, now; it will be a charity, I have been 
here a week, and shall have to stay some time 
longer ; and really I don’t know what to do with 
myself. This makes my invitation but a poor 
compliment, I know, but indeed its acceptance 
will be a charity.’ 

‘I do not see how’—— began the usher; but 
the other broke in with energetic arguments ; 
and finally Bell promised to call at the inn on the 
next evening, at which the stranger expressed his 
delight, and gave him a small thin card, on which 
was engraved, ‘Mr Lawrence Prior,’ 


CHAPTER II, 


The following day passed as its predecessors had 
done ; the usher heard the pupil repeat his easy 
lessons, sauntered and smoked a few hours in the 
playground, had a long talk about Masterman 
Ready, and then, in the evening, found himself at 
the Oakmount Arms, Like many other silent 
men, and like the famous parrot, if he spoke 
little, he thought the more: the usher had many 
times during the day speculated upon the reason, 
if reason there were, of Mr Prior’s taking such a 
sudden fancy to him. But when he kept his 
appointment, his first impression was that the 
stranger had really made his acquaintance from 
not knowing what better to do with his time ; at 
anyrate, he was very glad to see Bell, and made 
him particularly welcome. Although he spoke of 
the nuisance of being obliged to pass several weeks 
in a wretchedly dull town like Onslope, he did not 
explain what his business was ; but, whatever its 
nature, it justified or compelled his keeping a ve 
handsome dogcart and very fast trotter, whieh 
were placed unreservedly at the teacher’s service, 
if a ride of a dozen miles were at any time agree- 
able to him. This _— was specially pleasing 
to Bell, who rarely had such a treat ; and a certain 
dislike which, he was compelled to own, he had at 
first felt for his new friend, soon wore away, and, 
either at the Oakmount Arms, or behind the fast 
trotter, he found himself in his company every 
day for a week after their first interview. A 
freer, more generous man than Mr Prior—from 
a tavern point of view—it would be impossible 
to conceive ; he appeared absolutely hurt if his 
friend offered to pay for anything, and his well- 
filled purse was ostentatiously displayed, to shew 
that he had the ability as well as the will to do 
the honours. 

They parted somewhat earlier than usual one 
night with an agreement to meet the next after- 
noon, early, and drive to Cradley Common, there 
to dine at a certain woodside tavern, famous for 
the views it commanded. The teacher went a little 
out of his way to call at Hanover House, partly 
to let the housekeeper know that he would not 
be there the next day, partly to see Master Rain- 
wood before he went to Med. He left his message, 
and saw Alfred, who kissed him, and bade him 
: -night, saying, as he did so: ‘I wish, Mr 
Bell, you were going to sleep in my room. I 
should like you to tell me about all the books you 
have ever read.’ 


Bell laughed, and, as had grown his habit, 
passed his hand through the child’s hair, and then 
patted his head. ‘Good-night, my boy,’ he said ; 
‘you will hear enough of my stories some day, I 
warrant. When we go fishing again, if you ask 
me, I will tell you some strange stories of a friend 
of mine, who went abroad, and had some strange 
adventures.’ 

‘Then we will go soon!’ exclaimed the frail 
little fellow, who, like most delicate boys, had a 
craving for narratives of life and scenes he was 
the least fitted for. 

The usher went home to his lodgings, two very 
humble rooms, in a small unfinished street at the 
country end of the town, where his reputation as a 
scholar, and his quiet, unobtrusive habits, had 
made him a great favourite. He enjoyed a quiet 
turn in the garden, with his beloved pipe, for 
twenty minutes before he went to bed; and 
as his landlady drew the curtains and closed 
the shutters of her back-parlour, she deemed that 
her lodger, as he paced thoughtfully round and 
round the little Sanity was revolving in his 
mind deep and profound subjects, known only to 
scholars. But the good lady was much mistaken ; 
he was thinking of the interviews past, and the 
interview coming, with his generous friend, Mr 
Prior. If Mr Prior supposed that the quiet, dull 
manner of his new acquaintance indicated a slow 
and unobservant temperament, he was very much 
mistaken, but perhaps Mr Prior had no such 
opinion ; however this might be, the usher’s reflec- 
tions had reference to his new friend. ‘If he has 
anything special to say to me,’ he thought, ‘ he will 
say it to-morrow. The place is a very lonely 
place, and fit for confidential talk ; he could say 
anything he oe at the inn, of course, but 
some men feel a sense of freedom in getting to a 
lonely, out-of-the-way spot. He must have some- 
thing to say. Why has he been so carefully 
sounding me as to my position, prospects, and 
whether I am in debt, unless he wantt—— And 
yet I don’t know.’ Bell smoked and walked with 
a still more thoughtful air. ‘Not a night have 
we been together,’ his reflections continued, ‘ but 
he has been artfully, and unsuspectedly, as he 
thought, pumping me. Telling me all his own 
affairs, too, with such candour; it’s a pity some 
of his anecdotes did not agree with each other. I 
wonder who he is.’ 

It is evident from this brief abstract of the 
usher’s train of thought, that unbounded faith in 
his new friend was not one of his weaknesses. 
Nevertheless he was punctual to his appointment 
on the next day, as was Mr Prior ; the fast trotter 
and the dogcart were duly brought round, and 
away they rattled to the admiration of the three 
or four loungers who saw their departure. 

The day was brilliantly fine ; a little too warm, 
perhaps, for complete enjoyment, but the fast 
trotter conquered even that objection, by rattling 
the dogcart along so swiftly as to raise a breeze, 
and in some forty minutes they were at their 
destination. The Plough, for such was the name 
of the hostel they sought, was, as has been said, 
but a roadside public-house, but it was a room: 
old-fashioned one, and being so situated that it 
commanded an extensive prospect, it was much 
frequented by pleasure-parties and excursionists. 
The favourite spot within its limits was an arbour, 
which was built on a knoll at the end of its 
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bowling-green, for here the visitor could sit and 
gaze over the greater part of three rich English 
counties; and here, then, sat Mr Prior and his 
friend, at tea. Tea had been ordered in deference 
to Bell’s simple tastes; he was an old-fashioned 
fellow, he owned, but go without his tea he could 
not, and would not. This at first rather vexed 
Mr Prior, who was anxious to outshine himself 
in liberality this day, and proposed that, in 
honour of the exquisite scenery which lay before 
them, they should have out champagne, if the 
house kept it; or, failing this, they would have 
port or sherry. This temptation not sufficing, 
stronger drinks were proposed in turn, but steadily 
declined by the usher, and so perforce, tea was 
ordered. 

Looking round somewhat quickly, Bell fancied 
he caught his companion’s eye fixed on him with 
an expression almost savage ; but as their glances 
met, Mr Prior broke into a laugh, and said ; ‘Do 
you know what I was thinking about, old fellow ?’ 

The usher looked at him for a few seconds with- 
out replying, but this was not uncommon with 
him, and then said: ‘ No.’ 

Simple and natural as this reply was, there was 
something in the manner of the speaker which 
disconcerted his companion, who coloured a little 
as he went on: ‘I was thinking what a queer 
fellow you would be on the seas, or in any loose- 
living country—I have been in some of the kind 
myself. Why, you couldn’t live among the people 
for a week, with your old-maidish ways.’ 

‘As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined, you 
know,’ returned Bell ; ‘and I believe I was always 
fond of a cup of tea. Yet I like a social glass too, 
as you are very well aware.’ 

‘But you are so confoundedly cautious—I mean 
particular,’ urged Prior, who hastily checked him- 
self, and changed the expression; ‘one would 
think that you were a — at least. But here 
comes our tea, so now you will be happy.’ 

Bell smiled, and they sat down to the meal, 
which in his quiet way he seemed to enjoy, but 
which Mr Prior scarcely touched, although he 
extolled the quality of everything ; nor, although 
he said twenty times more in praise of the scenery 
than did his companion, appeared he to be at his 
ease, for his speech wandered now and then, as 
though his mind was not in harmony with it, and 
he would rise and sit down again, and change his 
seat continually. 

When tea was over, they strolled about the 
grounds, and over the common outside, for a long 
time, Mr Prior being again most pressing in his 
offers of stimulating liquor, till at last they had 
some. In obedience to his orders, wine was brought 
to where the trunk of a felled tree lay at the edge 
of the common, and there they sat watching the 
sun sink behind the woods, and the moon rise on 
the opposite side, without very much being spoken, 
save when Prior occasionally pressed more wine on 
his companion. The teacher drank pretty freely, 
but it was remarkable how closely he watched his 
friend as he poured out the wine; and once, 
when Bell had risen to get a light for his 
cigar, he found on his return that his glass had 
been filled: he feigned an accident to spill it. 
Prior was very sorry for this, and was anxious 
to supply the loss, but Bell refused to allow him, 
as there was but one glassful left in the bottle ; 
and by an exercise of friendly authority he made 


Prior drink it himself. The latter then went to 
the inn for another bottle, for; as he said, it would 
be a pity not to enjoy themselves thoroughly while 
they were about it. The night being very warm, 
he left his hat on the tree, and directly he was 
hidden from sight, Bell took it in his hands, hastily 
turned up the lining all round, and then replaced 
it. ‘He seems all right, he muttered ; ‘but I 
have been half afraid all the time that he was 
trying to some powder in my drink. I thought 
it might be in his hat ; I suppose I must be wrong, 
for I don’t see what he could get by it. However, 
here he comes.’ Mr Prior returned, and by the 
time the second bottle was finished, the moon was 
high in the heavens, and it was time to leave. 

‘Let us have just one turn round the common 
before we go,’ said Prior ; ‘I will tell them to put 
the horse in the trap, and we shall be back by the 
time all is ready.’ 

_‘Agreed,’said Bell ; and the order was accordingly 

iven. 
r Prior was extremely anxious that they should 
have just one glass of brandy neat, to keep the 
wine ion: before they started for their final stroll ; 
but Bell was firm, and the idea was abandoned. 
They sauntered on in silence until their walk led 
them over the crest of a low hill, where they 
paused for a while to admire the beautiful effect 
of the moonlight, and each remarked upon the 
silence and solitude of the spot. While they stood 
there, Prior, as though he had that instant made 
up his mind, flung away the cigar he was smoking, 
turned suddenly to Bell, and said: ‘Now, old 
fellow, will you make your fortune? You can do 
it, if you like.’ 

Bell , who had drawn hastily back at the other’s 
unexpected movement, recovered himself at once, 
coolly enough: ‘How is it to be 

one ?? 

‘Easily,’ returned the other. ‘But before I go 
any further, and say what I cannot unsay, just 
answer me this—are you tired of being poor, and 
are you willing to be rich without being too nice 
about the means? And are you willing to leave 
England for good and all ?” 

‘You know that I am poor,’ returned the usher ; 
‘you have taken care to assure yourself of that ; 
and I suppose you judge me to be a man of few 
scruples, or you would not be talking to me in this 
strain.’ 

Prior nodded, and smiled. 

‘I have very little to keep me in England,’ 
continued Bell; ‘the only bond I have is m 
situation, which I would throw up to-morrow, if 
it were made worth my while.’ 

‘So far, so good, said Prior ; ‘but that is not 
all. I want a man who is willing to do what is 
required of him, without caring whether it is 
strictly legal or not. A man who will carry out 
instructions, so long as he is himself safe and 
well paid, without troubling his head about the 
risks or motives of those who employ him.’ 

‘You need say no more, to indicate the kind of 
man you want,’ returned Bell; ‘but allowing I 
am your man—and I believe I am—how came you 
to pick me out ?” 

‘Because no one could do the work so well as 
yourself,’ replied Prior; then lowering his voice, a 
perfectly needless precaution, he continued—‘ be- 
cause you have the care of young Rainwood, 
and he must be got out of the way.’ 
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Despite the habitual self-possession and com- 
mand which Bell possessed, he turned with an 
exclamation of amazement at this speech. 

‘He must be got out of the way, as I said, for 
good and all,’ repeated Prior, very slowly, and 
fixing his eyes with a searching expression on the 
other’s face, 

‘Do you want me to kill him?’ asked Bell, in 
his usual calm tone. 

‘No; I don't, bluntly replied his companion. 
‘So far as I am concerned, I should be ,glad if 
he were dead, and would pay any one well who 
brought it about; but the preposterous scruples 
of those for whom I act, bar this plan. No; 
simple kidnapping and absconding are,all that is 
wanted. Take him to South America, we will 
say, and bring him up there. He may still be 
called Rainwood, if you think it better, for it is 
no more his name than—than ’—— 

‘Than Prior is yours, probably,’ said Bell quietly, 
finding the other paused for a comparison. 

The man eal 20 and said: ‘I will not say 
whether you are right or wrong. But if you go 
into this business, you shall deal with persons 
whose names you may know, and who are solvent 
parties. Once for all, too, remember this—that if 
any accident happens to the brat, in any unhealthy 
country, you won’t be held to blame. There are 
some who are too puritanical to agree to the 
safest course, but who would be thankful to any 
one who exceeded his commission a little when 
he was away. That, however, is a matter for the 
future ; all we need talk of to-night is how to 
secure him; his living or dying afterwards will 
not affect you, except that you can never come 
back to England while he is alive, I should fancy’ 

‘You talk like a man of business,’ said Bell ; 
“and evidently consider that I am one; but you 
have given me no hint yet as to what I am to 
have if I join you.’ 

‘By Jove! sir,’ exclaimed Prior, seizing and 
shaking his companion’s hand, ‘you are the man 
for me. No beating about the bush, but coming 
straight to the point. Now, then, for particulars,’ 

In the conversation which followed, and which 
lasted beyond the time at which they had intended 
to start, Seer unfolded his plans more minutely, 
and with every appearance of candour. He said 
that Alfred Rainwood was the grandson of a rich 
man, whose son had made an imprudent mar- 
riage. The son’s wife was dead, and the young 
man, having seen his folly, would now contract a 
very eligible marriage, to his own benefit and his 
father’s gratification, but for the existence of this 
child. be heir entailed 

roperty, let his father marry whom he pleased 
were away, say to a country from which he 
was never likely to return; away, too, from all 
danger of being recognised by those who knew 
the secret and who might make money, Prior 
owned, by threatening to betray it; then, circum- 
stances would be changed. If even he came back 
in twenty years’ time, the speaker urged, it would 
be next to impossible for him to find a clue, or to 
follow one if he had it. But a judicious man would 
prevent all possibility of such an occurrence, if that 
judicious man knew that he was to receive an 
annuity as long as the child lived, and as much by 
way of compensation, in case of his death, as would 
amount to ten times the yearly amount in one 


sum ; that man, if he possessed half the faculties his 
friends gave him credit for, would see that no such 
accident as his returning was possible. 

The usher listened very gravely, and shewed a 
perfect understanding of the scheme, and at its 
conclusion, asked whom he was to see on the matter 
beyond Mr Prior, and when his share in it was 
expected to commence. Prior reiterated his vehe- 
ment expressions of delight at the other's remark- 
able capacity for business, and at once handed him 
acard bearing the name and address of a firm of 
solicitors known to stand among the highest in the 
country. ‘You shall see the principal,’ he said ; 
‘I suppose such a man will be sufficient for you ; 
but, of course, he will only talk of remuneration 
for the care of Master Rainwood, whose health 
requires him to go abroad, with compensation in 
the case of his death, or of his being removed from 
— care, You are not to discuss with him as to 

ow the youngster comes into your charge.’ 

Bell signified his assent ; and as the dogcart had 
long been ready, they mounted ; and during the 
drive home, Prior was in wonderful spirits ; indeed, 
the wine seemed to have taken much greater hold 
of him than it had done of the usher. He boister- 
ously expatiated on the wild enjoyments of life in 
anew country, depicting scenes which might, per- 
haps, have roused a man of half Bell’s age, eat 
which were hardly so potent at his time of life, and 
so the usher reminded him. 

‘Don’t you think,’ he remarked, at the conclu- 
sion of one of these rhapsodies, ‘that I may have 
seen as much of this kind of thing as I care to see? 
I am not a boy, you know,’ 

‘Boy! No, of course not!’ exclaimed his com- 
panion ; ‘I don’t do business with boys ; give me 
men with heads too old to be easily turned. But 
you have the life and pluck of a dozen green boys 
in you, and when you get abroad—— But there! 
it is impossible to make a man who has never been 
in foreign countries, understand their pleasures and 
delights.’ 

A very curious smile stole for a moment over 
the usher’s face, or so his friend imagined ; but it 
might have been the mere effect of drawing afresh 
at his cigar, or the shade of a tree by the roadside, 
for ere Prior could assure himself that he was 
smiling, his face was as grave and cold as ever. 
They shook hands warmly at parting, and agreed to 
meet on the morrow ; then Bell turned, and walked 
up the long silent High Street, which lay still 
and white in the moonlight ; he was visible for a 
long time, a black spot moving slowly on, until a 
bend in the road shut him from Prior’s view. For 
the latter had stood and watched him thoughtfully, 
with no trace on his features of the uproarious 
glee he had so lately exhibited ; and when he lost 
sight of his quiet companion, he said, with some- 
thing like a sigh: ‘I am glad it’s done. I 
knew my man, however ; I was sure of him from 
the first. But he is a cold, selfish beggar, and as 
suspicious—— How he watched me to-night! If 
I had been going to rob him, he could not have 
been more on his guard. But I managed him. 
I knew I should. You can always lead a greedy 
man—that is one comfort. Other weaknesses or 

assions are eccentric, and sometimes puzzle you, 
But love of gain never does. You have only to bid 
high enough, and it is a solved problem, But 
hang it! Iam getting philosophical and oracular. 
Problems too! That comes of talking to a school- 
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master, I su .—Just a drop of brandy, my 
dear, in a bottle of soda; I shall not take any 
supper to-night.’ This last phrase was addressed 
to the barmaid, for, during his soliloquy, he had 
sauntered up the inn-yard to the bar; and after 
this cooling draught—from which no human being 
surely ever derived the slightest benefit, despite 
its traditional sobering powers—he went to bed, 
feeling, as he mentally owned, ‘rather floored’ 
with his day’s exertions. 


CATS. 


Cats from time immemorial have been favourites 
with the old and the young, the rich and the poor; 
and though at times persecuted by some thought- 
less schoolboy, have upon the whole been received 
into the ‘ bosom of the family.’ Dr Johnson sent 
out to purchase oysters for his pet Hodge when he 
was old and sick, and fancied no other food; and 
the poet, not content with cutting one hole in his 
library door to let his mouser in and out, fashioned 
asecond smaller hole for the necessities of the 
kitten. What would Whittington be in history, 
or in our love and reverence, without his cat? 
Puss, however, generally falls to the favour of 
womankind. The Arab endows the cat by miracu- 
lous interposition at the beginning of the world, 
with the spirit of agentle woman ; and Dr Stables, 
with whom cats are ‘darlings,’ assures us in his 
book on Cats, that one sitting ‘Peart on the 
hearth-rug to the music of the hissing tea-urn, 
blinking her eyes before a bright fire, is the very 
rsonification of feminine virtue. Indeed, in this 
vourable view of pussy’s lady-like character, he 
was preceded by Mr Broderip, who tells us, in his 
Zoological Recreations, that the cat is closely con- 
nected with the untranslatable word ‘comfort ’—a 
word that has neither name nor representation 
out of Great Britain. The doctor gives us but 
little if any, reverse to this amiable picture ; but 
surely out of doors all likeness to womankind 
must cease, for we cannot be so ungallant as to 
follow the simile on to the tiles, or compare a cat 
parliament, with its unearthly noises, to the sweet 
and dulcet vocalisms of the gentler sex, however 
gossiping may be their tendency. If cats could 
always be kittens, redolent of fun and mischief as 
a school-girl, we might be disposed to admit some 
resemblance, but the comparison becomes flighty 
and far-fetched when it reaches our chimney-pots. 
However, cats are so greatly petted under the 
doctor’s pen, that they can afford a little wholesome 
detraction, It is an interesting sight that of a 
cat teaching a kitten its future duties, in which 
domestic cleanliness, as well as mice-hunting, bears 
an important place. Some instances are given 
in which nad maa is reproved by the mother, 
but not one in reproof of the errors of late 
hours. What open atmospheric influence is it 
that changes cats’ nature, swearing and spitting 
at each other—fur-pulling and blood-letting being 
then their great delight, which nothing short of 
a descending boot or the discharge of a loaded 
blunderbuss seems sufficient to disturb ? 

Their self-denial under the harsh and trying treat- 
ment of children is one of the cat’s greatest traits. 
Baby may squeeze Tom almost flat with the grasp 
of an infant Hercules, drag him by the tail, and 
otherwise cause cries of anguish to escape from the 
patient creature; but during all this manifest 


suffering, its formidable talons remain sheathed 
in ‘the velvet of its paws.’ 

We are told that the temper of a cat is to be 
known by the demeanour of its tail When the 
tail is erect, it is pleased; when angry, it lashes 
it ; and when excited and about to spring, the 
tail quivers. Mr Broderip says the tail changes 
in its expression as its owner outgrows its early 
innocence, and develops its treacherous and cat- 
like nature. The tail of the kitling before the 
blood of mice has reddened its incipient whiskers 
has no deceit or malice in it; it is carried about 
honestly bolt upright, rigid or oscillating in a 
paroxysm of fun. It lengthens or limbers, until, 
as the mature puss sneaks round the chicken coop 
or prowls in the larder, its air and motion betray 
all its changeful nature. The tail of the veteran 
mouser varies as content or passion sways its 
owner. Purring in your lap, puss waves it coquet- 
tishly, or droops it in drowsy satisfaction. But the 
same tail, when its proprietor is cornered by your 
terrier, becomes a veritable bottle-brush, in which 
each particular hair stands on end, as if electrified 
with anger. 

A cat’s liking for fish is proverbial, and its 
aversion to water equally so. Yet cats have often 
dived after fish and brought them ashore, and they 
have been known, after being transported many 
miles, to swim rivers, in their irresistible anxiety 
to return to their homes. How artfully a cat will 
pick a gold-fish out of a glass globe! Indeed, 
some admirers maintain that fish is puss’s only 
weakness, which alone prevents its being perfec- 
tion. We knew a cat that went grayling-fishing 
with its master, and would, if wh 9 have gone 
in and landed every fish, in defiance of the hook. 

A black cat was always associated with witches, 
for ‘they together went to sea, each one in a riddle 
or sieve, and went in the same very substantially 
with flagons of wine, making merrie, and drinking 
by the way in the same riddles or sieves,’ The two 
or three white hairs which almost invariably shew 
on the chest of black cats, if taken in ale, was sup- 
on to be a sure protection against sorcery. 

uperstitious notions about cats are endless; but 
are happily now dying out. At one time, it was 
actually believed that if a cat were admitted toa 
nursery, it would let blood from a child’s temple 
by licking it with its rough rasp-like tongue, 
under which operation the child would become 
exceedingly drowsy, and waste gradually away. 

An old farm-house in Derbyshire obtained the 
notoriety of being haunted, It was visited by a 
member of the society for the ‘laying of ghosts,’ 
who, sitting up with a goodly supply of toddy, and 
a broomstick, routed the goblin at the deadly hour 
of night, having found her swinging to the bell- 
handle, which communicated with most of the 
chambers, and to which bell-pull, country fashion, 
a hare’s foot had been attached. The habit of cats 
lifting latches has frightened many a lone woman, 
for the animal has the cunning to hide until the 
door is opened, and then to creep in unobserved. 
Cats attracted by cream will get their heads fixed 
in the mouths of jugs, and then the noise made by 
their attempts to release themselves, will suggest 
to the shivering wakers the notion of burglars; 
while housebreakers, in their turn, have been 
known to imitate the noise of cats, to cover the 
operations of their picks and files. It may, how- 
ever, be well to know how to remove the noise 
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of cats from a too close approximation to your 
windows. <A few sprigs of valerian thrown on a 
distant meadow will collect them in conclave for 
many nights together. They are likewise passion- 
ately fond of the little garden-flower nemophila. 
They no sooner scent it, than they throw them- 
selves upon it, and roll over and over with the 
greatest sense of enjoyment. 

Chickens are a cat’s bonne bouche, and eggs they 
do not ge A butterman gave a cat a broken 
egg. Fatal gift! from that day puss would seize 
every opportunity to roll an egg off the counter. 
If the smash was unheard, she would lap up the 
yolk, rubbing the shell amongst the sawdust, to 
prevent discovery, and then mount again amongst 
the eggs, to repeat the character of Humpty 


pty. 

That birds, however apparently safely hung in 
cages, are unsafe from the skill and cunning of 
the cat, may be gathered from many instances 
of the extraordinary leaps they are capable of 
making to attain their prey. We are told by a 
reliable authority that when his cat was a year 
old, he was seen several days in succession to take 
his position on a show-case four feet high, licking 
his chaps, while watching a canary in a cage, sus- 

ended from the ceiling eight feet from the case, 

he ceiling was eleven feet high from the floor, 
and the cage an ordinary cylindrical one. While 
thus observing the cat, and thinking how remote 
was his chance of plunder, the animal suddenly 
sprang at the cage and caught his claws in it. His 
weight swung the cage up against the ceiling, 
spilling seed and water, and terrifying the canary. 
After swinging to and fro for several times, the cat 
dropped to the floor uninjured. Our informant 
measured the distance from the top of the cage, 
and found it to be ten feet ; so that the cat made 
an ascent of six feet in eight, or upon an incline 
of nearly thirty-five degrees, The surprise here 
is that the bird escaped ; for it is during its terror, 
and while beating itself from side to side of the cage, 
that the hooked claws of the cat are prepared to 
receive it ; and if any portion of the bird is caught, 
it is rapidly pulled through the wire, and the cat 
and bird disappear before the spectator can recover 
his astonishment. 

It is supposed that hitherto the culinary value 
of cats has been confined to China and Japan. 
Our Eastern friends may have long held the 
monopoly, but the Parisians now follow suit. 
According to Galignani, there are a few cat- 
butchers in that city of gourmands, who will give 
a good price to the a. for a puss dead 
or alive, provided it fresh and fat; their 
skins are sold to the furriers, their fat to the frying- 
shops, and their flesh to the low eating-houses. A 
certain amiable naturalist who has tasted almost 
everything under the sun, says, that a well-fed cat 
is superior to an Ostende rabbit. Prodigal as we 
are of cat-life, kittens were recently quoted in the 
New Zealand price-lists at from one to three pounds 
each, and a grown cat from four to seven pounds, 
A tortoise-shell Tom exhibited in Piccadilly a few 

ears ago was valued at a hundred guineas ; and the 

v. A. W. advertises one for sale, in the Animal 
World of February 1875. ‘A cat perfectly black, 
nine months old,’ is likewise offered for sale on April 
lst in the same journal. As long ago as the days of 
‘Howell the Good,’ in the year 948, that Welsh 
king enacted that the price of a kitling before it 


could see was to be a penny; till it caught a 
mouse, twopence ; and when a skilful mouser, four- 
pence. Those who stole or killed a cat that guarded 
the royal granaries were to forfeit a milch ewe, 
its fleece and lamb, or as much wheat as when 
poured on the cat, suspended by its tail (the head 
touching the floor), would form a heap high enough 
to cover the tip of the tail. A short time since, 
‘the rage set in so strong in Brussels for Angora 
cats that fabulous prices were asked, and dealers 
stole the cats that were bought from them one 
day, and sold them again the next, to satisfy the 
demand.’ 

Cats have been known to assume the office of 
protectors, and to have sprung at persons who have 
attempted to assault their masters or mistresses. 
A cat in a suburb of London accompanies two 
children in their perambulator. Should a dog 
approach its d under the con- 
viction that the daily diet of the canine tribe is 
babies, it bushes its tail ; and if the warning not to 
come nearer is not taken, it springs upon the back 
of the intruder, sticks its claws and teeth into 
its hide, and sends it off faster than it came. 

When cats once take to the coppice after game, 
the habit becomes incurable, and the keepers con- 
sider themselves justified in knocking them over. 
Cats sleek and fat, having no excuse for poaching, 
have been known to take to these predatory 
practices, which usually brings them to an untimely 
suspension on the gallows-tree. 

The tenacity of life in cats is marvellous, and 
they are known to have survived the most brutal 
treatment. But let us hope that this is of the past. 
It is no longer permitted to set the bull-dog or the 
terrier after every stray cat, neither are they hung 
up in couples by their tails over a clothes-line to 
tear each other to pieces, nor shod in walnut-shells, 
thrown from church towers with a blown bladder 
tied to their necks, sent to navigate the horse-pond 
in a bowl to be hunted by curs ; for such ‘ games” 
would be now visited with severe penalties. 
Doubtless, therefore, with a more healthy feeling 
of humanity, one may soon hear of a Feline 
Asylum, as in Florence, supported by aristocratic 
and wealthy patronesses, as is now the case with us 
for our other domestic companion, the dog. 

A cat will leap from an immense height to escape 
from confinement, and the way she comes upon her 
feet, says Dr Stables, is curious. When she first 
leaps—too often barbarously kicked—she turns 
over belly upwards in a semicircle. To avoid 
coming down thus and dislocating her spine, she 
extends the muscles of her back and stretches her 
legs, The convexity is now reversed, and with it 
the centre of gravity, and in this position she 
alights on her feet. Professor Owen’s experiences 
would, however, not endorse this statement, for he 
tells us that he had a cat which fell from a tower 
of his villa, and although having plenty of time to, 
take a turn, came down upon its head, and knocked 
out one of its eyes. 

Several anecdotes are told by Dr Stables of the 
affection of cats unto death, and he more than 
confirms that of Mr Broderip by similar facts, 
such as how a favourite cat would not be ed 
from its dying master—was with —e riven 
from the sick-chamber—and even after the body 
was 


Compounded with the dust whereto ’twas kin, 
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would return again and again to the grave, although 


“ repeatedly chased from the churchyard, and there 


lie braving cold and hunger for hours. 

Knowing what we do, we are not disposed to be 
credulous in regard to one or two of the anecdotes 
related by Dr Stables. For instance, we are in- 
clined to believe that some other explanation 
might be found than the one which he attributes 
to his own favourite puss, which, having a liking 
to sit upon paper, distinguishes between two jour- 
nals of different politics, preferring the Liberal 
organ to the Conservative! Her geen is so 
manifest and decided, that if she by accident lies 
for a moment upon the Conservative sheet, she 
immediately detects it, and removes for a com- 
paratively permanent doze to that of the broader 
tendencies. As if anticipating scepticism on the 
part of his readers, the doctor gives a long list of 
names and addresses of his living authorities, as 
vouchers for the authenticity of the anecdotes he 
relates. 

The chapter devoted to ‘Feline Ailments’ 
appears to have received great care, and treats 
apparently of every ill that cat is heir to, with 
their remedies, amongst which is grass, which in 
towns should always be gathered and placed within 
their reach. Fits, consumption, diarrhaa, bron- 
chitis, mange, the yellows, dysentery, milk-fever, 
and inflammation, together with diet and housing, 
and amputations, are in this chapter, the reading of 
which has made us feel more than ever asympathy 
with poor puss, and inclines us to forgive her 
selecting, say, our wife’s velvet bonnet, or carefully 
folded shawl, as a litter for her kittens. If, how- 
ever, cats do not share a perfect paradise on earth, 
the poet has prepared for them a feline Elysium: 


There shall the worthies of the whiskered race 
Elysian mice o’er floors of sapphire chase, 
Midst beds of aromatic marum stray, 

Or raptured, rove beside the Milky-way. 


The following is a sce story, told in the 
Ladies’ Own Journal, of a robbery being detected 
by a cat. A lady in Liverpool had a favourite 
tabby which always received her with manifest 
— upon entering the house. One Sunday, 
owever, upon returning from church, she was 
surprised to find that pussy was not there to 
1 her, and its continued absence made her a 
ittle uneasy. The servants had not seen her, 
and a search was instituted. Upon the mistress 
descending to the basement, her calls of ‘puss’ 
were answered from the wine-cellar, which had 
been properly locked, and the keys placed in 
apparent safe custody. As the cat was in the 
parlour when the lady left for church, it was 
unnecessary to consult a ‘wise man’ to ascertain 
that the servants had clandestine means of getting 
into the wine-cellar. 

A few instances are current of cats attaching 
themselves to persons and accompanying them from 
one lodging to another, and even from hotel to 
hotel in a long tour; and there are others in which 
cats have made their way through crowded towns 
to regain their homes. e following, in relation 
to the latter, we give upon our own responsibility. 
Our family removed from Camberwell to Penton- 
ville, the first a south-west suburb of London, the 
other north. A cat, which was much attached to 
our dog Dandy, was accidentally left behind. 


After the first day at our new abode we missed 
Dandy, and great was our grief. Two mornings 
afterwards, just at sunrise, we heard his favourite 
signal-bark, and hastening down to open the door, 
in walked Master Dandy, accompanied by the cat ; 
the dog repeatedly running backward and forward 
between us and the cat, to explain his absence. 
Nor was he satisfied, early as was the visit, until he 
had reintroduced the cat to every one of the house- 
hold. These two faithful companions must have 
jogged together through numberless streets, even in 
the dead of night, when these were not altogether 
free from dangers to the feline tribe. This dog 
Dandy is made honourable mention of in J. H. 
Fennell’s Natural History of Quadrupeds. 

And this reminds us to venture upon a special 
word for puss, when master and mistress are remov- 
ing to summer quarters. In the hurry and bustle 
of packing for the country, many things are for- 

otten, and amongst others, sometimes the cat. 

neasy at the unwonted stir, puss will often retire 
from her accustomed hearth, kitchen, or laundry, 
and wander in quest of quiet. This is natural to 
it; but—unless having provided otherwise—let 
not that cause Materfamilias or Jack to forget to 
provide a basket, and take puss too. The summer 
quarters may be too remote even for Dandy. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYEBS 
FROM THE GERMAN, BY ANTONIA DICKSON. 


Tax sweetest sound heard through our earthly hone— 
The brightest ray that gleams from heaven’s dome— 
The loveliest flower that e’er from Earth’s breast rose— 
The purest flame that, quivering, gleams and glows— 
Are found alone, where kneels a mother mild, 

With heart uplifted, praying for her child. 


The stream of tears can never cease to Jow 
Long as Life’s sun shall shine on us below ; 
And many angels have been sent by God 

To count the tear-drops wept upon Life’s road ; 
But of all tears that flow, the least defiled 

Are when a mother prays beside her child. 


Because it is to mortal eyes unseen, 

Ye call it foolishness, a childish dream. 

In vain ; ye cannot rob me of that thought, 

That legend, with such heavenly sweetness fraught, 
That blessed angels have for ages smiled 

To see a mother praying for her child. 
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